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tacked the Arab scholars, in particular, their garbled editions
of Galen and Hippocrates. Once on the trail, however, he be-
came painfully aware of inconsistencies in the works of his be-
loved ancient authors themselves. Leoniceno did not attack
Galen or Aristotle directly. He chose as his target Pliny, the
Roman naturalist. Today we know this classic author as an un-
critical collector of factual reports and tall tales; but, at that
time, he was revered as the encyclopedist of antiquity. Pliny
was the authority for the belief that magicians could transmit
diseases with the aid of a waxen image, and that a menstruating
woman had harmful effects upon all life around her. He had
seen with his own eyes, so he says, the birth of cinnabar from
the blood shed on the sand by an elephant and a dragon locked
in deadly combat. Pliny's authority was so great that other
authors, as late as the fifteenth century, reported that they
themselves had seen this, too.
Leoniceno undermined Pliny's reputation.6 Confidence in
the old books was shaken even though the students were re-
quired to learn them by heart.
Once more, Theophrastus discovered that books were not
to be trusted implicitly. Besides, he was not used to the rapid
succession of new theories and the textbook revisions taken for
granted today. Uncritical at heart, despite all his attacks on
textbooks, he would have liked to find some book which con-
tained all the truth. After his disenchantment with theological
certitude at Tubingen, this new disillusion shook his belief
in the certainty of science. Had he taken too seriously the
Devil's sarcastic advice to Faustus' student?
Write it down with ink and pen,
You need not further study then.
His fury toward the learned books smacks of disappointed
love. His later onslaughts on Galen and Avicenna cannot be ex-